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moral norms is so necessary. It is because this is the most
direct way of distinguishing the chief tendencies of moral
action, and because the relation between the fundamental
norms and their subordinate moral precepts can be made out
more clearly in the norms themselves than in the derived
concepts. As a matter of fact, the customary mode of
schematising the concepts of duties is highly unsatisfactory
in this respect, and the case of the virtue-concepts is even
worse. For the former, a division of the various spheres of
duty was so obviously indicated that it could not be over-
looked. As for the virtue-concepts, on the other hand, an
acceptance of the enumerations and divisions furnished by
language was fortunately suggested by the example of
Aristotle. But the idea of making a distinction of values
to correspond with the relation between fundamental and
derivative norms, though in itself right enough, led to a
perfectly arbitrary system of ranking the virtues. The so-
called cardinal virtues of various moralists are indeed signifi-
cant of the general ethical tendencies of their authors; but
they have, as a rule, no logical ground of division whatever,
and in many cases lose sight of the essential distinction
between general and particular. These defects are closely
connected with the nature of the virtue-concepts themselves.
They are ideas of properties. Hence the conceptual deter-
mination of moral principles by their means is attended by
two evils. First, since it is the moral personality having the
properties in question that is always in the moralist's mind,
he is apt to make no distinction between the general and
the particular; sometimes he even neglects to separate the
worthier from the less worthy attributes. Secondly, the
necessary result of such a system of property concepts,
which refer wholly to external appearances, is that little
regard is paid to the inner motives of morality and none
whatever to the ends. Courage, veracity, prudence and the